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READERS WRITE 





The President: Vacations and Trains 
Your article headed “President: No 
Holiday” (PATHFINDER, July 16) makes 
me laugh. The fact is that’s all he has 
had since he became President. Between 
his trips to Hyde Park, Warm Springs, 
Ga., and southern fishing waters, he has 
spent very little time in Washington .. . 
Charles F. Moyer 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
{Mr. Moyer’s impression is an im 
ih, Boas cen., Pectant sea nee corded 


much more widely than have 
that does not mean what Mr. Moyer and 


think 
it means. Caly Bs Reting wipe can Se seeree’ 2 
Teal vacations. He has at least two of these 
about two weeks. While on 


I am in a quandary as to who is paying 
for all of the special trains that are fur- 
nished the President of the United States 
in order that he may keep the best men 
out of the places they have occupied .. . 

John Bender 
Ceresco, Mich. 


The President of the United States is allowed 
,000 a year for travel and entertainment expenses, 
much of the travel and entertainment being official. 
President Roosevelt se 


n 
the $25,000, the difference usually comes out of his 
own pocket.—Ed.) 


“Compleat” and “Fulfill” 

I am a regular reader of PATHFINDER 
and I think it “swell.” In the May 21 issue, 
however, I notice in the editorial “Re- 
venge of the Fish” that you have spelled 
“The Complete Angler” “Compleat.” This 
appears again the same way in the last 
line as “compleat revenge.” Iam sure you 
know better, but it must have been a hot 
day when this was set up. 

Also in the same issue, in a story about 
working wives, it is said “men and boys 
could not successfully FULfill many of 
the positions.” I think you meant to say 
“fill many of the positions.” If I were the 
proofreader I would make ten mistakes 
where yours makes one, but your paper 
is too good to have many slips... 

M. A. May 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


{‘‘Compleat’”’ was not a apne. The title of 
Izaak Walton’s famous treatise on fishing is ‘‘The 
Compleat Angler.”’ As for ‘‘compleat revenge,” that 
was merely a play on words. Mr. May rightly points 
out, however, that the word ‘“‘fulfill’’ was misused. 
In the sense that PATHFINDER used it, “fulfill” 
is obsolete.—Ed.] 


Big Business and Cooperation 

With reference to your editorial “The 
Civilized Way” in the July 16 issue, may I 
be so bold as to differ with you on a 
point or two? 

I grant that government, Big Business 
and labor are interdependent and should 
work together under a policy of conces- 
sion, conciliation and cooperation. Never- 
theless, why do you point an accusing 
finger at government and labor, but not at 
Big Business? Government and labor 
have had to do plenty of conceding and 
cooperating with Big Business, but I fail 
to see where it has worked to a very great 


extent the other way round > attempts 
to increase wages in the lower income 
groups through legislation or by means o1 
strikes uncivilized? And is it civilized 





for Big Business to hire professional 
strike-breaking thugs and call on the 
people’s government for police squads to 
break up strikes—labor’s last resort when 
Big Business will not make concessions? 

To be sure, we want to preserve de- 
mocracy and our system of free enter- 
prise, but that cannot be done until Big 
Business realizes that the thousands of 
consumers in the low income brackets are 
its life-blood and that that life-blood 
needs nutrition if it is to continue its 
existence. Yes, we must all concede and co- 
operate, but all does not mean two-thirds. 

L. A. Pechey 

Auburn, Me. 


Answer to Buchman’s Question 

In PATHFINDER, June 18, is an item 
saying that Dr. Frank Buchman, leader 
of the Oxford Group, telephoned this 
question from England to* American fol- 
lowers on his 60th birthday: “Imagine a 
rising tide of absolute honesty and abso- 
lute unselfishness sweeping from coast to 
coast. What would be the effect ?” 

The effect would be the accomplishment 
of the Golden Rule . .. 

John H. Greim 

Reading, Pa. 


Question for Katharina Meyer 

In PATHFINDER for July 9 you pub- 
lished an interesting letter from Katharina 
Meyer of Brooklyn, N. Y. She elaborated 
on the pleasing effects of music on fish 
and mice by introducing the observations 
and comments of the great musician, 
Paganini, whose span of life was from 
1784 to 1840. Now the peculiar part of 
the woman’s letter was that she said 
Paganini turned the light on quickly. 
How was this rapid manipulation of the 
light managed before the late Mr. Edison 
put electricity to such use? 

Wiley D. Lott 

Casper. Wyoming 


Denuded Michigan 

Some weeks ago you touched on the 
denuded former timber areas of the lake 
states region (PATHFINDER, Business, 
Farm, June 11). In 1907, when I was 20 
years of age, I joined the exodus of 
lumber-jacks heading west out of Michi- 
gan. In the fall of 1936, I returned to 
renew old acquaintances and review what 
was being said and written concerning 
denuded Michigan. The Michigan Conser- 
vation Society put out a card which fell 
into my hands. It depicted what rugged 
individualism and a lack of vision has 
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substance, put into a few words, was thi; 
—36 out of every 37% acres of Michigan’. 
58,009 square miles were covered wit! 
green verdure 90 years back. Toda) 
lower Michigan is stripped and her form: 

timber areas lie mostly sterile and drix 

up like a skeleton, 


a 
= 


G. D. Meek 
Raymond, Wash. 


“Amazing in Its Significance” 
There is a real revolution already « 
the outcome of which is amazing in i: 
significance, It is spreading like wildfi: 
1 refer to artificial insemination in anim., 
breeding. In less than a year, develo) 
ments in this field are more than ph. 
nomenal. I suggest that, with your usu 
enterprise, you give the subject am; 

space in PATHFINDER... 
Henry G. Newell 
Rome, Pa. 


{From time to time in the most recently under 
“Science, Medicine’ in the ue of July 23, PAT! 
FINDER has reported developments in the field «! 
artificial insemination. As Mr. Newell states, it | 
significant possibilities but it is not “spreading 
like wildfire.”’ Bureaus of Ani Industry :; 
Dairy Industry in the Department of Agriculture 
Wi are at present engaged in a spe 
study it.—Ed.] 


About Shocked Dogs 
Six months ago, I subscribed to you: 
magazine ... You are to be congratulate: 
on its quality. It was with regret, how- 
ever, that I came across the editorial “\ 
Dog’s Life” in one of your recent issucs 
(May 7), in which you so flippantly treat- 
ed the sufferings of the animal under- 
going a series of electric shocks to prov: 
that he can become “worried” ... I have 
no pets and I have no quarrel with the 
medical profession when its work is car- 
ried on in a humane manner. But the cas 
upon which you comment was plain|y 
torturing a helpless animal to satisfy a 
morbid curiosity. You should have con- 
demned it ... 
Mrs. Evangeline D. Exley 
San Francisco, Cal. 
did not mean to be a yr about 
tion. Indeed, its ja 


and scamper over the soft, green earth.’’—Ed.] 


Negroes in America 
Why all the demonstration about th: 
treatment of Jews in Europe? Why 
don’t we Americans do something abou! 
the treatment of poor colored people in 
our own southland? Instead of sending 
our missionaries to China, let’s send them 
to Mississippi and Georgia, where tw 
humans beings were burned alive recently. 
The only way to solve the lynch problem 
is through passage of a Federal bill. 
James Diggs 
Asheville, N. C. 


“Ignorant, Egotistical, Selfish; Childish” 






done to that once resourceful state. The Why do you continue those “Readers 
Write” pages? Id think that you’d hav: 
a weekly sick spell from the stuff that 
CONTENTS comes in—let alone what you print. It 
may be all right for a city paper to pub- 
Page lish letters about local topics; but for a 
Pn: SN. . CD 35 Nea ~ oe cence 8 national journal such as yours to invite 
MEE, SG 3.0 banc ide bec Fa ee $ criticism from every crank is beyond me. 
ECs ee ee 12 Nine-tenths of them are ignorant, egotis- 
| ee, see ee 10__—itical, selfish, childish. To my notion, suc! 
I tia uw cic + 0 4 as we netembu kes dase 13. pages may well be eliminated. Why invi! 
ee oe 4 criticism from cranks all over the coun 
. 2 Sere ere eee 6 try, when not one in 10 offer anythin 
a eer ee 15 constructive? 
_- | EE Seer a 1l S. H. Lee 
Seiemce, Medicine ..............3.:... 9 Los Angeles, Cal 
—— 
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CAA— 


A New Board Opens Great Vistas for Aviation 


HEN Howard Hughes zipped 

around the earth at 208 miles 
an hour and a few days later Douglas 
Corrigan spanned the Atlantic as 
casually as a commuter going home 
to dinner, their individual exploits 
brought suitable wonder and acclaim 
from the general public. Few out- 
side the realm of aeronautics, how- 
ever, realized just what these feats 
foreshadowed. 

To airmen, the accomplishments of 
Hughes and Corrigan, and the success- 
ful Atlantic crossings of the British 
“pickaback” and the German transport 
planes last fortnight, brought definite- 
ly nearer the day when huge flying 
boats on routine trips will carry great 
numbers of passengers thousands of 
miles without a stop. Not the wild 
dreams of visionaries, but the sober 
plans of hard-headed business men, 
such possibilities as these were last 
week nearer than ever to reality: 


@ In New York City, steps were 
being taken to begin construction next 
month of the first airways terminal in 
America. Closely resembling a rail- 
road terminal, the structure will cost 
$1,000,000 and will enable passengers 
to arrange for plane connections in 
any part of the country over any of 
the major lines, most of whom will 
cooperate in the new venture. 


@ On the drafting tables of four 
American aircraft manufacturers were 
plans for planes capable of carrying 
100 passengers and 25,000 pounds of 
cargo 5,000 miles non-stop at an aver- 
age speed of 200 miles an hour. Order- 
ed last year by Pan American Air- 
ways, these giant transports will in 
all probability be hopping the At- 
lantic within the next two or three 
years. 

q In the opinion of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, the development of 
trans-oceanic flying is already threat- 
ening steamship travel. In a recent 
report which the air achievements 
of the past few weeks seemed to 
give new meaning, the Commission 
declared that “large flying boats of 
100,000 to 250,000 pounds and capable 
of carrying 40 to 150 passengers may 
well supersede highly expensive super- 
liners of the Queen Mary and Nor- 
mandie class .. .” 

@ Igor Sikorsky, one of the world’s 
foremost plane designers, predicted 
that in the near future large fleets of 
100 to 250-ton craft would be making 
regular flights. Beyond that, Sikorsky 
ventured the staggering prediction that 
“flying boats of 500 and even 1,000 tons, 





Harris & Ewing 
Noble Will Be Responsible to Congress 


carrying several thousand passengers, 
could be successfully designed and 
built.” 

That such a future could be predict- 
ed in all seriousness meant not only 
that air transport held great potenti- 
alities, but that it was already a high- 
ly developed business. As such, civil 
aeronautics in America last week was 
preparing to come of age. Behind the 
spectacular aviation stories of the 
past few weeks, a much less publicized 
but highly significant development was 
also taking place in the world of 
wings—the preparation of a brand 
new government agency to take over 





International 


Hester Will Play a Vital Role 


complete control of civilian flying 
in the United States. 

CAA: One of the closing acts of the 
last Congress was passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, which was 
soon signed into law by President 
Roosevelt. As sponsored by Senator 
Pat McCarran and Representative Clar- 
ence Lea, the bill created the latest in 
a long string of New Deal alphabetical 
agencies—the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority—and vested in it wide au- 
thority over every aspect of civilian 
flight and every person involved. 

Itself an experiment in government, 
the new Authority consists of three 
main sections: 


1) A commission of five members, 
headed by chairman Edward J. Noble, 
with quasi-judicial powers to regulate 
and promote civil aeronautics. In the 
commission’s hands will be all mat- 
ters of air policy, for which it will be 
responsible solely to Congress. 

2) An air-safety board of three 
members, which will specialize in the 
study and prevention of air accidents 
and which will be responsible to the 
Authority. 

3) A director, Clinton M. Hester, 
charged with enforcing the Author- 
ity’s rulings and carrying out its poli- 
cies. Hester will be responsible only 
to the President. 


Unique in its organization, the CAA 
under the Aeronautics Act must devote 
itself to this elaborate program: 


“1) The encouragement and devel- 
opment of an air transportation sys- 
tem properly adapted to the present 
and future needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the Postal Service and of 
the national defense. 

“2) The regulation of air trans- 
portation in such manner as to recog- 
nize and preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of, assure the highest degree 
of safety in, and foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in such transporta- 
tion, and to improve relations between 
and coordinate transportation by air 
carriers. 

“3) The promotion of adequate, 
ecovomical and efficient service by air 
carriers at reasonable charges, with- 
out unjust discriminations, undue 
preferences or advantages, or unfair 
or destructive competitive practices. 

“4) Competition to the extent nec- 
essary to assure the sound develop- 
ment of an air transportation system. 

“5) The regulation of air commerce 
in such manner as to best promote its 
development and safety. 

“6) The encouragement and devel- 
opment of civil aeronautics.” 


No one agreed more heartily than 
aviation men themselves that some 
single governmental authority and 
some such elaborate program were 
needed to foster and control flying in 
America. Springing from 10 hectic 
years of confusion and uncertainty, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Fisherman 


Last week, Franklin Roosevelt was 
not active either as “head of the Demo- 
eratic party” or as President. The first 
role he had abandoned conmpletely. 
The second he played only when the 
occasion demanded it. Easily domi- 
nating both was a third role—that of 
Franklin Roosevelt, fisherman. 

Im the second week of his vacation, 
the President and his party continued 
to steam leisurely toward the equator 
aboard the cruiser Houston. Day after 
day, the weather was cool and clear, 
the Pacific calm and the fishing exeel- 
lent. At Magdalena, the President 
caught a 38-pound yellowtail. Off So- 
corro Island, he landed a 30-pound 
blue-jacket and a broomtailed grouper, 
a small, rare fish with teeth in its tail. 

At Clipperton Island, the President 
learned a surprising fact from the 
Houston’s eommander: the island had 
been charted one mile northwest of 
its actual position. Subsequently, all 
fishing ceased while the Houston sped 
1,300 miles to the picturesque Gala- 
pagos Islands, which are bisected by 
the equator. There, the President par- 
ticipated in the traditional Navy initia- 
tion of “pollywogs” (those who cross 
the equator for the first time). As 
chief of the “shellbacks” (those who 
have crossed the equator), he watched 
King Neptune and his court give 300 
“pollywogs”, including his secretary 
Stephen Early, “the royal works”. 
The neophytes, among other things, 
were forced to wear heavy overcoats 
and leaded diving boots. Later, the 
President amused himself by writing 
one of Early’s daily dispatches to the 
press, whose representatives had been 
left ashore. “All the former pollywog 
members of the President’s party,” he 
wrote miatter-of-factly, “have sur- 
vived.” With the ceremonies over, the 
President returned to his fishing. 

Never thoroughly free of his Presi- 
dential responsibilities, Franklin 
Roosevelt kept in constant touch with 
Washington and transacted several 
pieces of official business. To the post 
of American minister to Latvia and 
Estonia, he appointed John C. Wiley 
of Indiana, former General Consul in 
Vienna and a 25-year veteran in the 
diplomatic service. Learning that Bo- 
livia and Paraguay had formally signed 
a treaty agreeing to have him and five 
other presidents of American repub- 
lics arbitrate their bitter border dis- 
pute over the Gran Chaco wilderness 
(PATHFINDER, July 23), he sent 
warm congratulatory messages to 
South American dignitaries involved. 
The treaty, he said, would have been 
impossible without loyalty to the inter- 
American principle of pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. Then, 
to Crown Prince Gustav Adolf of Swe- 
den and his family—en route home— 
he sent another message expressing 
his “most sincere thanks” for their 





visit. Previously, the Crown Prince 
had wired his appreciation for the 
“cordial reception” given him. 

While the President was thus occu- 
pied on the Pacific, these members of 
his family did these things: 

@ Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., 
announced that he had named his new- 
born son, the President’s eighth grand- 
child, Franklin Delamo Roosevelt 3rd. 

@ His wife sent a letter to the New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Board of Education 
saying the Board had “taken a big 
step toward better race relations” by 
appointing its first Negro school teach- 
er, Miss Ethel O. Harris. 


Politics: “Daffy” Texas 


Twenty-four years ago, a totally 
unknown farmer named James E. Fer- 
guson plunked himself into the race 
for the governorship of Texas. After 
a whirlwind campaign, he defeated all 
other candidates hands down. From 
then on, Texas politics, with such fig- 
ures as “Pa” and “Ma” Ferguson, Joe 
Bailey and Pat Neff, begam to gain a 
reputation as among the weirdest in 
the nation. 

Last week, the biggest state of the 
United States was still gasping for 
breath after what the staid New York 
Times flatly called “the daffiest pri- 
mary election campaign” in Texas 
history. Headed for the governor’s 
chair in Austin was the cause of all 
the exeitement—a 46-year-old flour 
salesman, radio singer and versifier, 
who was by all odds the strangest 
political phenomenon since the days 
of the late Huey Long. 

W. Lee O’Daniel, an Irishman, born 
in Ohio, moved to Texas 15 years ago 
as sales manager of a flour concern. 
Financially successful, he later organ- 
ized his own Hill-Billy Flour Com- 
pany, from which he made half a mil- 
lion dollars, and was elected president 
of the Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 








International 
Maverick: “Well, Lincoln Was Beaten” 
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merce. Fo Texan radio listeners, 
O’Daniel became famous for his home- 
spun patter, Mother’s Day poerfis and 
hillbilly music, all designed to plug 
his flour. 

Last May, O’DanielI asked casually 
over the air how many of his fans 
thought he should run for governor. 
He claimed to have received 55,000 
enthusiastic replies. Thereupon, he 
filed with the state secretary an- 
nouncement of his candidacy and his 
platform—the Ten Commandments. 
With his attractive wife and his three 
handsome children, Pat, Mike and 
Mollie, O’Daniel then sallied forth to 
treat Texas to the strongest line of 
political razzle-dazzle it had enjoyed 
in many years. 

From a sound-truck decked with 
Confederate and Texan flags, O’Dan- 
iel’s hillbilly band twanged out its 
strident music. Chief songs were 
those written by the candidate him- 
self—“We're in Politics Now” and 
“Beautiful Texas,” the official state 
song. After the music, O’Danie? would 
beam down upon the crowd and begin 
his speech (see cover cut). To the 
Commandments he added two other 
planks—the Golden Rule and a prom- 
ise of $30-a-month pensions to all 
Texans over 65. He also said he would 
give the state “less politicians and 
Johnson grass, and more factories and 
business men.” 

O’Daniel’s sound-wagon sideshows 
soon began to draw huge crowds. 
When hecklers asked him where he 
would get the more than $40,000,000 
a year necessary for his promised pen- 
sions, the candidate retorted, “Pass 
the biscuits, Pappy,” or told his band 
to “strike up a tune, boys.” Oppo- 
nents discovered that he had not paid 
a poll tax in five years; O’Daniel said 
that was because there wasn’t a poli- 
tician in the state worth $1.75. As an 
Ohioan, he was accused of being a 
Yankee and the son of a Union sol- 
dier; he admitted it, buf pointed 
proudly to the good old southern name 
of Lee.f 

Upshot of all this tub-thumping 
came when Texas Democrats went to 
the polls and swept O’Daniel into the 
nomination that meant certain elec- 
tion in November, giving him some 
25,000 votes more than those of all his 
12 opponents together. Seemingly 
somewhat sobered by this result, 
O’Daniel admitted he had not expect- 
ed to win. Then he took his family 
to the Christian Church in Fort Worth, 
of which he is a member, and told the 
congregation that his campaign had 
been directed by a “higher power.” 

Not wholly obscured by the fire- 
works of the governorship fight was 
one other important result of the 
Texas primaries, This was the de- 
feat of one of the New Deal’s strong- 
est friends in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, rough-tongued, _ belliger- 
ently liberal Maury Maverick. Maver- 
ick lost by about 600 votes to a young 
lawyer, Paul Kilday, who had aceused 
him of radicalism and of befriending 
the C. I. O. The beaten Representa- 
+im Texas last week, it was said that O’Danicl 


would be the only sen ef a Union soldier ever to 
become governor of a southern state. 
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tives, one of President Roosevelt’s 
“very old friends,” said of his defeat: 
“Well, Lincoln was beaten four times 
—I guess I can take it once. I'll just 
take a rest for two years.” 





Civil Liberties Hearing 


Few Congressional investigations 
have made better news than those 
conducted by Senator Robert M. La 
Follette’s Civil Liberties Committee. 
From time to time it has uncovered 
startling evidence of organized and 
often violent suppression of free 
speech and free assembly. 

Last week, LaFollette and his com- 
mittee were back in the headlines 
again—this time going back three 
years into the history of labor_rela- 
tions in the steel industry. Ultimate 
aim of the inquiry was to obtain a 
complete “inside” story of last year’s 
bloody strike against “Little Steel.” 

Bearing the brunt of the inquiry was 
the Republic Steel Corporation. De- 
scribing a strike against one of that 
coneern’s subsidiaries in Canton, Ohio, 
in 1935, a number of witnesses told of 
being beaten and shot by armed com- 
pany guards. One man, totally un- 
connected with the strike, said he had 
been knocked down as he passed the 
Republic mill and then had been rid- 
dled with 400 pieces of buckshot as he 
lay prone on the ground. A woman 
swore that company guards had shot 
her in both legs, although she was two 
miles from the strike scene and there 
were no strikes around at the time. 
Republic officials denied that re- 
sponsibility for the shootings had ever 
been traced to the guards, but ad- 
mitted paying out $60,000 in settle- 
ment of damage claims. 

In high good humor at the initial 
success of his efforts, LaFollette 
turned the inquiry to the subject of 
employer tactics in handling strikes 
and union organization efforts. When 
Charles M. White, Republic’s vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
testified that funds spent on munitions 
were “inconsiderable,” LaFollette 
placed in the record a summary from 
the company’s books showing that 
$11,900 had been spent for revolvers 
ind tear gas in June, 1935. 

Turning from guns to the more sub- 
tle forces of “pressure” on public opin- 
ion, LaFollette produced letters be- 
tween Republic and its “public rela- 
tions counsel” which were marked 
“private and confidential” and dis- 
cussed plans to “exert pressure ju- 
diciously and in a fairly organized 
manner” on two Alabama newspapers. 
Che letters indicated that all attempts 
to persuade the papers to attack the 
‘Communistic C, I. O.” and support 
l\epublie’s prestige had failed. 

Another “pressure” method de- 
cribed was the use of newspaper ad- 
vertisements and “civic educational 
forums” actually paid for by steel 
companies and trade associations, but 
publicly sponsored by such organiza- 
lions as Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis 
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clubs. The financial interests behind 
these activities, witnesses admitted, 
were “concealed” to give a “better 
psychological effect.” 

What turn later sessions of the com- 
mittee might take was,indicated by the 
testimony of the C. I. O.’s Philip Mur- 
ray, veteran steel organizer, who 
branded Republic “the foulest indus- 
trial cesspool of industrial relations 
in America.” Republic officials indig- 
nantly announced that they would see 
to it that their chief, the irascible Tom 
Girdler, would appear before LaFol- 
lette to reply to Murray’s castigation. 





Horror in Gotham 

To citizens of any city as large as 
New York, suicide attempts are almost 
daily occurrences, scarcely worth a 
paragraph in the papers. But last 
week, a young man bent on self- 
destruction held thousands of New 
Yorkers rooted to the ground for 11 
solid hours. 


About a year ago, a 24-year-old bank 
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Seeking Death, Ward Still Sipped Coffee 


clerk named John Ward tried to slit 
his throat with a razor. Rushed to a 
hospital, he recovered and was later 
committed to the State Hospital for 
the Insane. After his release, friends 
gave him a job, and for a time he led 
an apparently normal life. Then, a 
few weeks ago, he jumped from a 
bridge into Long Island Sound, only 
to be rescued by policemen. 

Seeking to dispel the mental shadows 
haunting the young man, his em- 
ployer-friends, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Valentine, and his sister, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Bull, took Ward on a trip to 
Chicago. Returning to New York, 
they made the fatal error of taking 
their patient to a hotel room 17 stories 
above mid-town Manhattan. 

Shortly before noon, Ward sudden- 
ly clambered out the window onto a 
narrow leged 170 feet above the street. 
Then began a harrowing vigil that 
lasted all day and into the evening. 
While first hundreds and then thou- 





sands of morbidly curious spectators 
jammed the sidewalks, physicians, 
psychiatrists, a priest and more than 
100 policemen and firemen pleaded 
vainly with Ward to quit his dizzy 
perch. To all urging, he replied with 
firm courtesy that he wanted to be 
left alone, and that if anyone touched 
him, he would jump. Roped around 
the waist, his sister stretched far 
out a window and begged: 

“We all need you, darling; why don’t 
you come in? We'll play ping-pong, 
we'll go swimming. Come in, Johnny. 
We want you. We need you.” 

But Ward remained adamant. From 
would-be rescuers, he accepted cigar- 
ettes, glasses of water and cups of cof- 
fee. But he craftily avoided all at- 
tempts to pull him to safety. When a 
special phone was handed out the 
window to him, he talked calmly over 
it to his sister, but refused to speak to 
his mother. From time to time, he 
walked nonchalantly along the ledge 
or dangled his legs over it. 

Finally, as darkness fell, the police 
and firemen who had been foiled in all 
attempts to effect a rescue with nets 
and ropes, determined on a desperate 
move. A large cargo net was hoisted 
out the sixteenth floor in an effort to 
swing it around Ward and up to the 
eighteenth floor, pinning him against 
the building. But before the net could 
reach him, Ward saw it. As men and 
women shrieked and fainted below, 
he hurtled out over the net and crashed 
headlong to his death. 





Labor: Fight, Decision 

Two things were outstanding in the 
field of labor last week. One was the 
developing fight within the ranks of 
the United Auto Workers of America, 
the stormiest of C. I. O. unions; and 
the other was a court decision handed 
down against the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

When Homer Martin, president of 
the U. A. W., suspended five of his 
fellow officials five weeks ago (PATH- 
FINDER, July 2), a trial was sched- 
uled before the union’s 24-man execu- 
tive board to decide whether they 
should be expelled. Hardly had it 
opened in Detroit last week, however, 
when it developed into a near free- 
for-all between the Martin and the 
anti-Martin factions. Immediate cause 
of the fist-fight was the fact that the 
trial was to be closed to rank-and-file 
members of the union. To the anti- 
Martin group, this secrecy indicated a 
“frame-up” and 50 friends of those 
slated for trial were on hand to de- 
mand an open hearing. Refused, they 
rushed the trial room doors and noses 
were bloodied in a five-minute scuffle. 
After reaching a truce, an anti-Martin 
committee insisted on either an open 
hearing or the right to send “observ- 
ers to the trial, but the proposal was 
rejected and the trial postponed for a 
day. With both groups thus appar- 
ently stalemated last week, it seemed 
likely that the breach would continue 
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to widen as the trial continued. 

The week’s other important labor 
development came in a 2-to-1, decision 
handed down by the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago. Voiding 
a ruling of the NLRB against the North 
Chicago plant of the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Company, the decision had 
come about in this way: In the spring 
of 1937, workers in the Fansteel com- 
pany staged a sit-down strike after a 
number of employes had been dis- 
charged. Later, the Amalgamated 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, affiliated 
with the C. I. O., complained to the 
Board that the company was guilty of 
unfair labor practices and of a refusal 
to bargain collectively. Finding the 
charges true, the Board last September 
held that the strike was “a direct re- 
sult of the company’s refusal to ne- 
gotiate,” ordered the reinstatement of 
83 employes, with back salaries. 

In its majority decision, the court 
overruled the Board on the ground 
that the sit-down strikers, although 
they had a just grievance, were right- 
fully discharged. According to the 
majority reasoning, the strikers had 
violated the Wagner Act by siezing 
the company’s property instead of first 
carrying their complaints to the NLRB. 
Consequently, they could not expect to 
enforce a law they had failed to obey 
themselves. Dissatisfied, the NLRB 
indicated that it would appeal the case. 
oo 


New Nickel 


Last week, for the third time since 
the first one was coined in 1866, the 
American nickel was in the process of 
a major change. At the United States 
mint in Philadelphia, a new master 
die was being fashioned to replace the 
familiar Indian-buffalo design in cir- 
culation since 1913. 

Chosen by the Treasury Department 
last fortnight after a nation-wide com- 
petition, the new design won $1,000 
for Felix Schlag, its Chicago creator. 
As released by the Treasury, it show- 
ed one side carrying the profile of 
Thomas Jefferson, and the other carry- 
ing a front view of Monticello, his 
historic home. 

By thus being scheduled for ap- 
pearance on a five-cent piece, the third 
President of the United States became 
the third American ever so honored 
on a regular coin issue, joining the 
company of Washington (quarters) 
and Lincoln (pennies). A handsome 
coin, it will retain the metal compo- 
sition that has remained unchanged 
in the nickel for 72 years—75 per cent 
copper and 25 per cent nickel.+ 

It was expected last week that the 
first Jefferson nickels would appear 
in the fall, in a batch of 700,000 to be 
released for general _ distribution. 
Within a year, it was estimated, ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 would be mint- 
ed. As for the Indian-buffalo pieces, 
they will not be recalled but the mints 
will stop making them. 





t The American nickel of 72 years pee | honored no 
man. On one side was a garnished shield of the 
United States; on the other was the numeral 5, set 
within a circle of stars gn sy — ——. FS 
1913 change bonored the Indian 


The shit to Jollerem cate undet en authority of 4 4 
Departmen =» > eae to change 
coinage designs every 25 year 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Mediation 

Something big was going on in 
Europe last week, but for seven hectic 
days, correspondents were unable to 
find out what it was. A full week 
after the Anglo-French conversations 
which began with King George’s visit 
to Paris (PATHFINDER, July 30), 
even the usually cocky New York 
World-Telegram was forced to admit: 
“Great confusion has been apparent 
not only in news dispatches, but in 
European Foreign Offices themselves.” 

This was eloquent proof that Europe 
is turning more and more toward sec- 
ret diplomacy. Two weeks ago, when 
Adolf Hitler sent Captain Fritz Wiede- 
mann with a message to Lord Halifax, 
British Foreign Minister, the Briton 
was supposed to have carried to Paris 
with him a German plan for solving 
the question of German unrest in 
Czechoslovakia. As the facts emerged 
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Runciman’s Job: Like Settling a Strike 


last week, it seemed more probable 
that Wiedemann had merely carried 
a,message of good will. 

Only two things seemed to have 
been settled by conversations among 
Lord Halifax, French Premier Dala- 
dier and French Foreign Minister Bon- 
net. First was that the Easter pact 
of friendship between Britain and 
Italy was not to go into effect until a 
similar agreement had been reached 
by Italy and France.+ Second was 
that the Frenchmen agreed to a 
method of dealing with Czech diffi- 
culties, a method proposed to the 
English by the Czechs themselves. 

Speaking to the House of Commons 
last week, British Prime Minister 

t British Prime Minister Chamberlain said last 
week that while the Angle-Italian pact had yet to 
be fully applied, some parts of it were already in 
effect. One of these was cessation of Italian, anti- 
British radio propaganda in the Near East. In Pales- 
tine, nevertheless, Jews and Arabs, rival settlers of 
the Holy Land, continued to make the situation ex- 
weney Sopoctems. In Haifa last week, a 
Brinig the rthe toll j of three weeks of bombing: rioting, 
gun, ba ‘assassinations than 406 
lead — ~ ae 


bomb ex- 





Chamberlain gave the world the fir: 
public and authentic account of what 
might be expected from the Ang): 
French conversations. He affirmed th 
fact that France and Britain are no) 
united as never before: “Let no on: 
imagine,” he warned, “that we ar: 
willing to sacrifice, even for peac« 
British honor.” 

Most important revelation made b: 
Chamberlain was that he had resolve: 
to make the settlement of Czech difli 
culties a point of “British honor.” A; 
the suggestion of Czech officials ani 
with the consent of the French go\ 
ernment, he had appointed a British 
“mediator and investigator” to sit i 
on conversations between Czech Pri 
mier Milan Hodza and Konrad Hen 
lein, leader of Czech Germans. 

What those conversations would |: 
about was partly revealed last week 
The Czech government finally release:| 
the first two-thirds of its long-awai! 
ed minorities statute, attempting to 
settle the grievances of Czech Ge! 
mans, Hungarians, Poles and Russians. 
As expected, it promised equal civi! 
rights to -members of all languag: 
groups, and promised them schools 
and government jobs in proportion to 
their number in the whole Czech popu 
lation. Still unrevealed, however, was 
what measure of self-government ws 
to be granted Czech minorities. 

The British “investigator” who was 
to help Henlein and Hodza agree w:2s 
Sir Walter Rancimah. His position, 
as Chamberlain put it, was that of a 
man trying to settle a strike. An ex 
perienced negotiator, Runciman was 
a member of the British Cabinet 
until last year. In 1937, it was he who 
called on the White House, starting 
Anglo-American conversations about « 
reciprocal trade treaty. On this sub 
ject, Chamberlain hinted last week, 
there would be an important agrec- 
ment in the near future. 





Spain: General Drive 


For months, up until last week, th: 
main theater of the civil war in Spai' 
was on the Eastern front. ‘There. 
with all other fronts quiet, Generalis 
simo Francisco Franco’s Rebel forc: 
steadily rolled back the Loyalist d: 
fenders of Valencia. But last week. 
after stiffening resistance had stalled 
his intensified drive at Viver, 35 milcs 
northwest of Valencia, the Rebel lead 
er unleashed a general offensive on 
every major sector. Pivoted on V2 
lencia, the two-year-old war sudden!) 
burst into activity in central, north 
western and southwestern Spain. Th: 
week’s operations were as follows: 

Eastern front: Despite the reporte: 
use of 500 planes, 150 batteries of fou! 
guns each, 100 to 150 tanks, and nin 
Spanish and three Italian divisions i! 
the bloodiest battle since the Alcaza! 


of Toledo, the Rebels were unable to 
Loyalist dis- 


crack government lines. 
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patches said the murderous fire from 
Gen. Jose Miaja’s “spider web” forti- 
fications outside Viver had stalled the 
Rebel main offensive on Valencia. 

Central front: Madrid, in its 21st 
month of siege, was heavily shelled 
and the U. S. Embassy hit for the first 
time. Rebel forces, finding govern- 
ment lines weakened by withdrawal 
of veteran defenders to stem Franco’s 
Valencia drive, made gains of six miles 
along the Tagus River valley, south 
of the former capital. 

Catalonian front: In an effort to re- 
duce steadily increasing Rebel pres- 
sure on Valencia’s defenses, the Loyal- 
ists launched a vigorous Catalan drive 
in the region of Sort. A strong Rebel 
force repulsed that offensive, but a 
surprise government thrust northwest 
of Tortosa crumbled thin Rebel lines 
to capture 10 Catalan towns and men- 
ace Gandesa. 

Estramadura front: The biggest 
Rebel gain of the week was reported 
in southwestern Spain where even 
Rebel commanders Quiepo de Llano 
and Andres Saliquet were surprised 
by their successes. In a five-day cam- 
paign, originally intended as a feint 
to draw government troops from the 
Eastern front, their forces wiped out 
the whole government Estramadura 
salient of 3,125 square miles. Govern- 
ment lines, weakened by the with- 
drawal of veteran troops, collapsed. 
As a result, the Rebels occupied all of 
that former Loyalist stronghold in 
Estramadura province near the Por- 
tuguese border. 

Meanwhile, as neutral military ob- 
servers “marveled” at the extraordi- 
nary array of planes, tanks and heavy 
artillery Franco used on all fronts, 
the international situation over Spain 
remained the same. Hard pressed by 
the House of Commons as to his plans 
for the Anglo-Italian friendship pact, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
said “there is no change in the situa- 
tion.” He also told Commons that 
Germany had categorically denied a 
British newspaper report that the 
Nazis had strategic aims in Spain di- 
rected against France and Britain. 





Mexico: Dunned 


Although little realized by the pub- 
lic at large, the Mexican government 
since 1915 has been expropriating 
American-owned farm lands in Mexi- 
co. It has been doing this without 
compensating the owners. 

With this fact at the root of the 
matter, Mexico last week was pon- 
dering a dun. The dun had been 
squarely put to President Lazaro Car- 
denas by U. S. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. It asked for “adequate, 
effective and prompt” payment. 

The dun was the culmination of dip- 
lomatic conversations carried on be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
ever since Mexico expropriated Brit- 
ish and American oil properties last 
March (PATHFINDER, April 2). Last 
fortnight, after the conversations had 





OTHER LANDS 


yielded nothing but vague Mexican 
promises, Secretary Hull suddenly 
called in Dr. Don Francisco Castillo 
Najera, Mexican ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and handed him a stiffly word- 
ed note for his government. Avoid- 
ing all mention of seized oil proper- 
ties, the note said in effect that Mexico 
had evaded repeated requests to pay 
American citizens for the farm lands 
taken from them and that the time 
had arrived now for a _ settlement. 
The note cited 161 moderate-sized 
properties that had been expropriated 
between 1915 and 1927. It cited also 
additional properties seized since 1927 
—thiefly small farms valued at a total 
of over $10,000,000. None of these 
seizures, said the note, had as yet 
been paid for. 

Asserting that the United States 
government was in complete sympathy 
with Mexico’s general social aims and 
its program to better the lot of its 
people, Hull’s note nevertheless point- 
ed out that land seizure without com- 
pensation was a violation of inter- 
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Najera Received a Stiffly Worded Note 


national law. Like other nations that 
do it regularly, the note said, Mexico 
had full right to expropriate but, like 
other nations, it could not do so unless 
it was ready to pay cash to affected 
owners. Further weight was added to 
Hull’s position when U. S. Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
called it “final and positive.” If 
Mexico refused to arbitrate the issue, 
he said, Mexico would be subject to 
economic penalties and “would de- 
stroy the good neighbor policy so far 
as the United States and Mexico are 
concerned.”+ 

Having grown accustomed to Wash- 
ington’s past official patience, Mexico 
City was reportedly surprised by 
Hull’s demand. Last week, busy work- 
ing out a reply, Mexican officials gave 
no hint of what their attitude would 
be. Opinion was apparently divided. 





+ Though being put to a severe test in Mexico, the 
“good neighbor’’ policy was still flush from its tri- 
umph in uth America where Paraguay and Bolivia 
last fortnight signed a permanent treaty of ‘‘peace, 
friendship and boundaries,’’ ending their century-old 
Gran Chaco dispute (PATHFINDER, July 23). 









Conservative elements were said to 
favor Hull’s proposal for arbitration, 
despite left-wing demands for its re- 
jection. It was for President Car- 
denas to make the final decision. 


Orient: “Mouths Full” 


An important shift in the balance of 
power seemed to have taken place in 
eastern Asia last week. Two weeks 
ago near Changkufeng, close to where 
Manchukuo, Japanese Korea and the 
Soviet’s Maritime Province meet, four 
Japanese sentries were fired on from 
a hill held by 40 Russian soldiers, One 
was killed. 

Outraged Tokyo officials lodged a 
protest at Moscow. In the Moscow 
Foreign Office, Russian diplomats 
dusted off an old map which was part 
of the treaty whereby China ceded the 
Maritime Province to Russia in 1860. 
The map showed that Changkufeng 
was Russian, 

Poring over maps of their own, 
Manchukuan and Japanese officials de- 
cided that Changkufeng belonged to 
Manchukuo. Japanese Ambassador 
Mamoru Shigemitsu went straight to 
Foreign Commissar Litvinoff in Mos- 
cow, reportedly with the tart informa- 
tion that unless the Russian froops 
withdrew, the Japanese government 
would “have to reach a conclusion 
about applying force.” As quoted by 
slangy Walter Duranty of the New 
York Times, Litvinoff shrugged: “If 
the Ambassador thinks it good di- 
plomacy to use threats and bogies... 
he must understand that he won’t get 
anywhere with that stuff in Moscow.” 
Big Soviet bombers from Vladivostok, 
meanwhile, were cruising over Cheng- 
kufeng, guarding the soldiers below, 

Soon after, apologetic Foreign Of- 
fice spokesmen in Tokyo declared that 
Shigemitsu had asked for evacuation 
only as a step to a peaceful settlement, 
and that if Russia showed no desire 
to cooperate, the whole incident could 
be ignored. Ten days after the first 
incident, when Russians were report- 
ed to have driven Japanese off a dis- 
puted island in the Ussuri river along 
the border, the Japanese government 
did not even peep. Newspaper edi- 
tors who had been loud in their fear 
of another war in the Orient calmed 
down. They pointed out that Russia, 
which had meekly retreated after a 
similar incident on the Amur river a 
year ago, had evidently recovered 
from a drastic army purge, and was 
ready once more to stand firm in east- 
ern Asia against Japan. The Moscow 
Izvestia flung taunts: “The Japanese 
... have their mouths full of China.” 

Such, indeed, seemed to be the case 
last week. With thermometers stand- 
ing at 110 degrees and more, Japanese 
soldiers sweated up the Yangtze River 
and took Kiukiang, 135 miles from 
Hankow, China’s provisional capital 
and Japan’s military objective. In 
Hankow itself, government depart- 
ments prepared to leave for Shung- 
king, 500 miles to the west. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Recovery Signs 

Early last month, after a sudden, 
dramatic spurt in the stock market, 
economists detected what they thought 
were hopes for recovery (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 9). Last week, these first 
faint hopes seemed to be turning into 
definite signs of better business: 

@ The first official indication of an 
upturn came with release of Federal 
Reserve Board figures on industrial 
production and trade for June. For 
the first time since last August, indus- 
trial production increased. Although 
the rise was only from 76 in May to 
77 in June, the Board predicted a fur- 
ther and bigger increase in July. 

@ A number of key industries 
showed increased business. Steel pro- 
duction reached 36 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the best figure since last Nov- 
ember. Purchases of machine tools 
jumped 5 per cent from May to June, 
although that period is usually one of 
decline. Cotton buying also increased 
contra-seasonally. Lumber purchases, 
indicative of heavier building activity, 
were 20 per cent ahead of 1937. 

@ All private business indexes ad- 
vanced sharply. The New York Times 
barometer rose 4 points, the highest 
jump since April, 1937. Similarly, the 
index of Barron’s, weekly financial 
paper, climbed 3.9 per cent. 

@ Such indications as these led to 
optimism among business men and 
economists. The Commodity Research 
Bureau of New York advised business 
men to accumulate stocks of raw ma- 
terials and finished goods in anticipa- 
tion of a “major recovery next fall.” 
The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, finding business in July 
better than at any time since April, 
1937, predicted a continued improve- 
ment throughout 1938. And when the 
Associated Press polled 23 leading 
econemists on business conditions, 20 
foresaw continued recovery for the 
rest of the year. 

q All signs were not favorable, but 
even in adverse reports there seemed 
to be some rays of light. Thus the 
Department of Labor announced that 
non-agricultural employment for June 
showed a drop of about 100,000 work- 
ers. But even this drop, it was pointed 
out, was smaller than that recorded in 
both April and May. 


Movie “Trust” 


Since the distant days when sinister 
melodramas and custard-pie comedies 
flickered across the screens of nickel- 
oedeons, the American movie industry 
has swelled into the most gigantic 
entertainment business of all time. To- 
day, the movies are a billion-dollar in- 
dustry, employing 275,000 workers and 
paying annual taxes of $100,000,000. 

Like many another economic giant, 
the movies have long been suspected 
of monopolistic practices. In the last 











few years, the Federal government has 
brought several suits, only to have 
them beaten or quashed. On its way 
through the courts last week was the 
most sweeping trust action ever 
brought against the film industry. 

In New York City, Thurman W. 
Arnold, the Justice Department’s 
chunky head of anti-trust operations, 
handed up a complaint of monopolis- 
tic practices against the nation’s eight 
biggest movie producers, 25 subsidi- 
aries and 133 individuals. Chief 
corporate defendants were Paramount, 
M-G-M, RKO, Warner Brothers, 20th 
Century-Fox, Loew’s, Inc., Columbia 
and Universal. Among the individuals 
were such famous Americans as Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin and Samuel Goldwyn. 

Gist of Arnold’s 119-page complaint 
was that those accused were indulging 
in trade practices which threatened to 
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Arnold’s Language Was Clear and Readable 


drive independent movie theaters and 
producers out of business, and which 
sharply limited the entertainment 
choice of some 90 million movie-goers. 
In clear, readable language, Arnold 
outlined these tactics: 

q The eight defendant companies, 
which produced 90 per cent of the 
quality pictures made in this country, 
constantly pooled their most valuable 
assets, such as star players and ace 
directors. But this same cooperation 
was rarely extended to independent 
concerns, whose opportunities for 
competition were thus restricted. 

q Five of the eight companies (Para- 
mount, Loew’s, RKO, Warner Broth- 
ers and 20th Century-Fox) dominated 
the best theaters and theater chains of 
the nation. Because these companies 
kept their theaters constantly supplied 
with their own pictures, many com- 
munilies had no choice of entertain- 
ment. Moreover, independent theaters 
generally had to be satisfied with 
second-run showings. 
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@ Such independent theaters as had 
managed to survive these conditions 
were further injured by other trade 
practices. Most grievous of these was 
the icng-debated method of “block- 
booking,” whereby an exhibitor had 
to contract for all of one producer’s 
films during a stated period in order 
to obtain the one or two pictures 
he really wanted. 

As to what the government intended 
to do about all this, Arnold was equal- 
ly explicit. The chief aim was “resto- 
ration of free enterprise and open 
competition amongst all branches of 
the motion picture industry,” and th: 
chief method was to be divorcemen! 
of the functions of making movies and 
showing them to the public. For this 
reason, Arnold stated, the government 
had instituted a civil rather than a 
criminal suit—“we desire to encourage 
and not to retard the development and 
orderly operation of the motion pic 
ture industry.” This same spirit of 
friendly cooperation was embraced in 
a statement by Hollywood’s “czar,” 
Will Hays, that the industry “we!l- 
comed” the government’s action be 
cause it would be likely to clarify 
existing anti-trust laws as applied to 
the movies (see page 11). 

Much less friendly were the proceed- 
ings in another important trust case. 
In Madison, Wis., Federal Judge Pat- 
rick T. Stone sustained the convictions 
of 12 oil companies and five of their 
officers, whom a jury had found guilt, 
of criminal conspiracy to raise and 
fix gasoline prices in the mid-west 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16, 1937). Simi- 
lar guilty verdicts against 10 other 
executives and one corporation were 
set aside and new trials ordered. 


REA: Greater Light 


In two years, the New Deal’s Rura! 
Electrification Administration has len! 
$90,000,000 to extend the facilities of 
electrical service to the nation’s farms, 
five-sixths of which are without any 
such facilities whatever. 

Last week, with $100,000,000 marked 
for it in the lending-spending bill and 
with its regular $40,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the year, the REA was plan- 
ning a rapid expansion of its program 
to bring greater light and power to 
rural America. With $140,000,000 thus 
available for electrification through 
consumer and governmental units, the 
REA called for conferences in 15 states 
to speed work on 100 projects. It was 
expecting to add 450,000 clients to the 
300,000 it already services. 

In announcing expansion plans, the 
REA pointed out that one of the pro 
gram’s incidental effects would be to 
stimulate businesses allied with the 
power field. Purchases of supplies, it 
said, would include more than a mil- 
lion pounds of wire, 275,000 transform 
ers, and 2,500,000 poles for 120,000 
miles of new power lines. 
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PILES—A LARGE FREE BOOK 





Piles or Fistula sufferers should send 
for this book. Free. Write McCleary Clinic 
3282 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Legal Illegality 


A piece of legal news in London was 
of interest last week to doctors in 
America. In the British capital’s fa- 
mous Old Bailey court, Dr. Aleck 
Bourne, a_ well-known obstetrician, 
was set free after admitting that he 
had committed an act for which he 
was liable to life imprisonment. He 
had performed an abortion. 

His patient was a 15-year-old girl 
who had been raped. Resolving to 
test Britain’s stiff abortion statute, he 
removed the girl’s unborn baby, then 
went to Scotland Yard and told an 
official: “I operated this morning and 
I want you to arrest me.” 

In Old Bailey, Dr. Bourne based his 
defense on the assertion that the Brit- 
ish abortion law was “crazy and cruel 
and that the birth of a baby to the girl 
would have undermined her physical 
health. A chief witness was Baron 
Horder, King George VI’s own phy- 
sician, who declared: “‘As far as I can 
judge, the facts would have led me to 
the same conclusion.” After 40 min- 
utes, the jury returned the verdict that 
Dr. Bourne’s act, illegal by law, was 
in their eyes legal. 

By the jury’s decision, British law 
gained a broader interpretation. Be- 
fore Bourne’s trial, the law was com- 
monty waived in life-and-death cases. 
Last week, British doctors also could 
perform abortions to preserve the 
health—not necessarily the lives—of 
expectant mothers. But because of the 
exceptional case in which Dr. Bourne 
had been involved, the real nature of 
one of medicine’s knottiest problems 
had been obscured. 

Largely through the research of Dr. 
Frederick Taussig of St. Louis, doc- 
tors are able to estimate the number 
of abortions in the United States at 
700,000 and perhaps 1,250,000 a year, 
compared with live births of about 
2,200,000. Most abortions are those of 
women who want to avoid the finan- 
cial liability of having a child. Out 
of every 10 abortions, three are natural 
or self-performed and two are execut- 
ed by midwives; the remaining half 
are carried out by doctors. 

At as much as $200 for each opera- 
tion, a doctor can perform several 
abortions a day; abortion itself has 
been called “a $100,000,000 racket.” 
Although artificial miscarriage is ab- 
solutely illegal in six states. and 
permissible only on_ life-and-death 
grounds in 38 others, abortionists are 
seldom arrested. Because they operate 
secretly, they are hard to find. Courts 
of law, hesitant to decide about medi- 
cal problems of life and health, have 
perhaps not been severe enough in 
dealing with the comparatively small 
number of abortionists who have been 
arrested. 

The laymen and doctors who have 
studied the problem are convinced 
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International 


Dr. Bourne Wanted to Be Arrested 


that only in a small] number of cases is 
there any medical necessity for 
abortion. The practice is universally 
deplored; birth control advocates sup- 
port contraception by pointing out 
that it prevents abortion. Another 
and less controversial way to stop 
abortion, it is generally agreed, is to 
educate women to the facts: out of 
every 100 cases, one patient dies, 10 
become sterile and 13 become invalids. 
Otherwise unharmed survivors who 
later wish to have babies—as many 
do—find that for them, child-birth is 
extremely difficult and sometimes fatal. 
~~» 


Briefs 


@ For the first time in nearly two 
weeks, there was the prospect of clear 
weather on the eastern seaboard and 
in the southern states. Nine days of 
mists, drizzles and cloudbursts caused 
floods in New England, the Middle At- 
lantic area and Texas before the 
weather cleared. The only states in 
the Union which had not had at least 
normal precipitation for the year 
were Washington and North Dakota, 
and on North Dakota last week, rain 
began to fall. J. B. Kinecer of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau drew a con- 
clusion: “plentiful rains . . . suggest 
the possibility that the recent long 
drought cycle has spent itself and that 
the years ahead may bring more ade- 
quate rainfall to the United States.” 


q British statisticians found that of 
the big cities of the world, London 
has the lowest death rate. After Lon- 
don, the healthiest cities are Berlin, 
New York, Paris, Tokyo and Rome. 

G For cross, irritable children, Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, recommended candy 
rather than scoldings. Irritability, he 
said, was often a sign of low sugar 
content in the blood, and could be 
overcome by eating confestions. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Astonishing Hero 


The number of his movie followers 
is said to be 17 million. 

His radio audience is estimated at 15 
million. 

Next month, he will hold the atten- 
tion of other millions in a nationally- 
syndicated comic strip. 

Such is the popularity of as astonish- 
ing a hero as America has had in a 
generation. Entirely fictitious, his 
name is “The Lone Ranger,” and up 
until last week none of his fans knew 
what he looked like. But last week, in 
hundreds of theaters throughout the 
country, “The Lone Ranger” was un- 
masked in the last of 15 episodes. Thus 
came to an end a western serial that 
had broken all serial records except 
those held by the Tarzan movies. 

Produced by Republic Pictures, “The 
Lone Ranger” was played by an ob- 
scure cast of actors but its tradition- 
ally absurd peril-and-escape formula 
won a peculiar hold on popular fancy, 
both juvenile and adult. A_ great 
money-maker, its 15 weekly episodes 
were shown in 7,500 movie houses. 
Accordingly, because of such facts as 
these, Republic Pictures last week was 
quick to announce that a sequel— 
“The Lone Ranger Rides Again”— 
would be released next year. At the 
same time, King Features, a newspaper 
feature syndicate, revealed that the 
eharacter would appear in the funny 
sheets beginning September 12. 

The story of “The Lone Ranger” be- 
gan five years ago when he made his 
debut on a local radio program in 
Detroit. Since then, largely because 
of Republic’s movie serial, most Ameri- 
cans have come to know about his 
white horse, his silver bullets and his 





Boyer and Hedy Lamarr (See Below) 


ringing battle cry of “Hi-yo, Silver, 
away!” Today there are Lone Ranger 
books, shoes, belts, caps, hats, chew- 
ing gum, dolls, neckties, shirts, badges, 
watches, guns, games, overalls and 
raincoats. He has affected even the 
songs of the era—“Hi-yo Silver!” has 
hit the top both as a phonograph rec- 
ord and as sheet music. 
——_——__——_—~—ge 


You'll Be Seeing 

Algiers (United Artists): Although 
melodramatic, Walter Wanger’s new- 
est production is much more power- 
ful than his controversial “Blockade” 
(PATHFINDER, July 9). For those 
who like adventure and romance, it 
is rich in both; for those who like the 
psychological, it presents a hunted 
criminal, with a nicely-shaded study 


$100.00 
IN MONEY 
—7 RADIOS 


DIC FURKS-COMICS 


Mas many words can you make out of the two words shown 


above? 


You can use just as many of the letters in “Pictures” 


and “Comics” as you need. Do not use any letter not in these 
two words or any letter more times than it appears in these 


two words. 


$50 First Prize 


The entrant with the most words wins:— 


$25 Second Prize 


5 Prizes of $5 Each 


If prompt and a prize winner, an extra promptness prize of a radio will 


be awarded. 
of judges will be final. 


In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. Decision 
Contest closes Oct. 1, 1938. Send all answers to 


Word Builders Contest, Dept. P, 2206 Arch St., Phila. 
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Pathfinder 


of his mind. As Pepe Le Moko, a 
notorious jewel thief in flight from 
Paris, Charles Boyer keys the picture’s 
fatalistic mood, taking refuge in the 
Casbah, the native quarter of Algiers. 
In the Casbah, where labyrinthine 
streets and buildings protect crimi- 
nals from the law, Pepe is loved by a 
beautiful half-caste (Sigrid Gurie) and 
has everything he wants—except free- 
dom. Safe within the Casbah, he 
banters almost daily with Detective 
Slimane (Joseph Calleia), knowing 
that capture awaits him once he goes 
outside. Content to watch and wait, 
Slimane is confident that some day, 
for some reason, Pepe will step out of 
bounds. The reason eventually ap- 
pears in the strikingly lovely person 
of Hedy Lamarr, Hollywood’s new 
Viennese star.¢ As a slumming tour- 
ist, she meets Pepe and falls in love 
with him. To be with her, Pepe 
leaves the protecting Casbah, and it 
is Detective Slimane’s day from then 
on, “Algiers” is among the year’s best. 


* 7 - 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse (War- 
ners): Like Pepe Le Moko (see above), 
Dr. Clitterhouse is a criminal who 
arouses sympathy, but for different 
reasons. Fascinated by the psycholog- 
ical aspects of crime, Dr. Clitterhouse 
(Edward G. Robinson) experiments 
with himself by stealing a few trifles 
from his rich friends. His deeds 
eventually lead him to associate with 
a gang of crooks. Then, to find out 
how a man feels when he deliberately 
kills somebody, he kills the gang’s 
leader. An unusual and absorbing 
movie, well worth seeing. 


7 o * 


Little Miss Broadway (20th Century- 
Fox): Here Shirley Temple is a bright 
little orphan who straightens out the 
lives and fortunes of miserable adults. 
Dancing, singing and flirting with the 
personable George Murphy, she is as 
cute, precocious and lovable as ever, 
but the story is a weak concoction 
indeed. Among other things, it wastes 
and buries the talent of such old re- 
liables as Donald Meek, Edna Mae 
Oliver and Jimmy Durante. Without 
Shirley, “Little Miss Broadway” would 
be nothing but goo, and hackneyed goo 
at that. With her, however, it ap- 
pears to be engaging enough to please 
all but the finicky. 


Sky Giant (RKO): An unpretentious 
bit, this is a generally entertaining 
story of the air. Richard Dix and 
Chester Morris are aviators who love 
the same girl and the same sky. Joan 
Fontaine is the girl who can’t decide 
between them, and their lives are 
tangled up by the unreasonable disci- 
pline of Harry Carey, head of a flying 
school. The climax is a round-the- 
world flight. Comedy keeps the whole 
thing light. 

“‘Algiers’’ is Hedy Lamarr’s first American movie 
Berore going to Hollywood, she had already won fame 
as Hedi Keisler, the girl whose nudity and sug- 
gestive facial expressions in ‘‘Ecstasy’’ caused that 
Czech film to be banned in America. The 23- ~year- 
old daughter of a Viennese banker, she was until last 
year married to an Austrian munitions maker, who 
reputedly spent a great deal of —~> = trying to get 

* out of circulation. ng a reach 


**Bestasy’ 
civil divorce, she is reported at pe to be see 
ing a Vatican annulment decree. 
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Will H. Hays 


Hollywood’s huge movie industry 
was in trouble last week. The trouble 
was that the Federal government, in 
one of the largest anti-trust suits ever 
filed, had charged eight major motion 
picture firms with being guilty of 
monopolistic practices (see page 8). 

Except for a jut-eared little man 
weighing 110 pounds, Hollywood, 
though worried, kept silent. The man 
was Will H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and, Dis- 
tributors of America, an organization 
including most of the companies 
named in the suit. The industry, he 
announced, would “generally wel- 
come” the legal action. 

That the diplomatic Hays would 
speak for the big movie business was 
not unusual. He has been not only its 
spokesman but its chief trouble-shoot- 
er and whipping boy since he was 
selected “czar” 16 years ago. In 1922 
the movie world was in bad odor. 
Because of a number of salacious films 
and scandals, both the public and gov- 
ernment frowned on it. As a result, 
state censorships cropped up and 
Federal regulation was threatened. 
Worricd producers decided they needed 
a dictator to solve their problems. 
They chose Hays for the job, gave 
him a 15-year contract at $150,000 a 
year, and insured his life for $2,000,000. 

Convinced that the movies must be 
censored from within, Hays organized 
the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America as a self- 
regulatory agency. To appease the 
public, the Hays office subsequently 
sponsored general codes for the movies 
themselves and for movie advertising. 
Under these codes, scenes involving 
profanity, lengthy kisses and unvar- 
nished sex were prohibited, among 
numerous others.t The Federal “cen- 
sorship” threat thereafter waned. 

At the same time, Hays gradually 
coordinated the chaotic business of 
producing, distributing and exhibiting 
films. It was this phase of his work 
that the government was ready to at- 
tack in the courts last week. These 
three main branches of the business 
were so completely controlled by the 
eight defendant companies, the gov- 
ernment said, that independent pro- 
ducers and exhibitors were virtually 
being forced out of business. 

Before he ever studied the correct 
length of a movie kiss, the dapper, 
slightly stooped Hays was a promi- 
nent politician. He was born in Sul- 
livan, Ind., Nov. 5, 1879. Following his 
father’s example, he became an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church and a 
lawyer, after graduating from Wabash 
College in 1900. His interest in poli- 
tics began when he was 16. Before he 
was 21, he was a Republican precinct 
+ Under the Hays morality code, for example, Clara- 


belle Cow, one of Walt. Disney’s cartoon characters, 
once had to wear a brassiere in a milking scene. 
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Hays Occasionally Is Blamed by Everybody 


committeeman, In 1918, after rising 
step by step through the party ranks, 
he was named chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

As national chairman, Hays was 
credited by bis friends with two 
major political achievements—the re- 
turn of a Congress opposed to Demo- 
cratic President Wilson in 1918 and 
the nomination and election of Presi- 
dent Harding in 1920. In connection 
with the latter’s campaign funds, how- 
ever, he was later questioned by a 
Senate committee. Crux of the matter 
was that Hays had accepted $265,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds from Harry 
F. Sinclair—his friend and legal client 
—for the party’s treasury. Since Sin- 
clair was involved in the Teapot Dome 
oil scandals, the committee asked Hays 
searching questions about the bonds 
but established nothing. Meanwhile, 
Harding had appointed him Postmaster 
General—a position he filled for a 
year until he resigned in 1922 to go 
to Hollywood. 

Twice married, Hays has one son, 
Will, Jr., by his first wife. Still thor- 
oughly religious, he neither drinks nor 
smokes. As filmland’s censoring “czar”, 
he accepts the prevailing moral stand- 
ards of church groups and women’s 
clubs. Owing to the character of his 
job, however, he sometimes becomes 
the man nobody likes—writers blame 
him when their works are butchered 
to conform with the Hollywood idea; 
producers blame him when'the indus- 
try steps into hot water; the. public 
blames him when it sees anything off- 
color or controversial. As for himself, 
Will Hays seems to believe that the 
motion picture should be innocuous, 
that it should serve merely as a money- 
making escape mechanism to help 
people forget workaday cares. In 
many respects, though not active in 
the hustings, he remains a politician 
and still has a politician’s flare for 
platitudes and “joining”: He belongs 
to four fraternal orders and 32 clubs. 
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EDITORIAL 





The “Ayes” of Texas 


The next governor of Texas will be 
W. Lee O’Daniel. He has just defeated 
12 other primary candidates in walk- 
away fashion. A Democrat, his elec- 
tion in November is certain. 

The voting “ayes” that have thus 
headed W. Lee O’Daniel for the highest 
office in the state, the overwhelming 
number of ballots that went for him, 
offer an interesting study in the proc- 
esses of democracy. They offer an 
interesting study because they were 
won on the basis of a political cam- 
paign that was silly even for Texas, a 
center of silly political campaigns. 

What was it that W. Lee O’Daniel 
offered the voters? What was it that 
won him the “ayes” of Texas? A suc- 
cessful manufacturer of flour, he did 
not enter politics until last May. At 
that time, during one of his sales pro- 
grams on the radio, he announced that 
somebody had suggested he run for 
the governorship. He invited his lis- 
teners to give the word. Within a few 
days, according to reports, he received 
more than 55,000 postcards urging him 
on. With that, the O’Daniel campaign 
began. 

What was the character and sub- 
stance of the O’Daniel campaign? The 
character and substance of the O’Dan- 
iel campaign was folksy hooey with a 
smile. That is not putting it too blunt- 
ly. The platform offered was the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule and 
$30 a month for all Texans aged 65 or 
over. For the campaigning itself, 
O’Daniel went around the state with 
a hillbilly band. He did not discuss 
issues. Whenever he was challenged 
to explain such a proposal as a $30-a- 
month pension, he merely told his 
band to play mountain music. In ef- 
fect, he took a firm stand against the 
man-eating shark: he was for virtue 
and against sin. He agreed with the 
agreeable things of life, and nobody 
could dispute him in that. 

When he takes over the duties of the 
highest office in the state of Texas, 
W. Lee O’Daniel may turn out to be a 
man well-qualified for the job. There 
are some who regard him as a sensible 
and shrewd individual, some who say 
his administration should be success- 
ful and business-like. That may be. 
All his campaigning high-jinks may 
have been merely a smart appeal to an 
electorate that was none too serious- 
minded. When he becomes Governor 
W. Lee O’Daniel, Hillbilly W. Lee 
O’Daniel will probably become prop- 
erly dignified. But there is this that 
stands out at the moment: time and 
time again, he said he did not like 
politicians, and yet he seemed the big- 
gest politician of them all. If he was 
not this, what was he? A mountebank 
statesmen? One hopes his new respon- 
sibilities will effect a change. 

The discouraging thing about the 








“ayes” of Texas was the manner in 
which they were won. Wholly aside 
from the fact that he may actually 
make an excellent governor, W, Lee 
O’Daniel rendered no service to de- 
mocracy when he staged his sideshow. 
Not pretending to appeal to reason, 
he simply entertained. In that way, 
he lowered respect for the democratic 
process, There is a great deal to be 
said against stuffed shirts in politics; 
there is also a great deal to be said 
against mountain music and hillbilly- 
ism in politics. The discriminating 
citizen will recognize these things as 
disturbing signs. Shenanigans is no 
game to be played by men who seek 
important offices in a democracy such 
as ours. 
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The Ivory Tower 


Why must they print so much about 
war, about the sensational? Are there 
not other things, pleasanter things? 
This, in effect, is what a reader writes 
in to ask. 

Well, the question is suggestive and 
it merits an answer. Of course there 
are pleasanter things. Indeed, in the 
past few weeks, there have been 
dozens of nice little incidents, none of 
them world-shaking, all of them 
vaguely comforting. There was, for 
instance, the story about the English- 
man who fell asleep and forthwith 
began to swear so loudly that he was 
shaken up, brought to court and fined 
for his unconscious profanity. Then, 
too, there was the story of the little 
American boy who picketed a candy 
store because it had no yellow lolli- 
pops: “This Store Is Unfair To Chil- 
dren,” his sign read. There was also 
the story about loop-the-loop love, 
about a boy and a girl who wed on 
a roller-coaster because they had met 
there a year before. These were pleas- 
ant things, pleasant people. It was 
much more restful reading about them 
than about where Lord So-and-so told 
Chancellor Such-and-such to get off, 
or about hew Dictator Live-danger- 
ously made a terrible moue at Dictator 
Livid-with-rage. Much more restful, 
much more pleasing. 

And for people who are tired of 
war talk, tired of the sensational, life 
contains many other engaging dis- 
tractions like love on the loop-the- 
loop, lollipop pickets and Englishmen 
who swear in their sleep. Day-dream- 
ing, for example. If practiced judici- 
ously, there is nothing more refresh- 
ing than day-dreaming. It is _ best 
done, we find, with a blank stare—a 
mere riveting of empty eyes on a 
waste-basket, a white wall, a cream- 
colored ceiling, or a clear, blue sky. 
With this comes vacuity, self-hypnosis, 
a tranquilizing insulation against the 
sound and the fury of what men call 
the real world. In this state, one 
reaches the ivory tower and there, 
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on an alabaster shelf, rests a leaf 
from.an obscure poet: 


Again let us dream where the land 
lies sunny 

And live, like the bees, on our old 
hearts’ honey, 

Away from the world that slaves for 
money. 


Let no pragmatic sermonizer say 
otherwise. When it is done in mod- 
eration, day-dreaming is a _ restora- 
tive. It encompasses a field that is 
perhaps too seldom visited. It is a 
gentle pastime; it is recreation of the 
first order—especially for people who 
wish sometimes they could be ideal- 
ists in an age that tells them to put 
ideals in storage. It may not make 
money for.anyone, but the ivory 
towér has its points. It lends per- 
spective, for one thing. In its wholly 
impractical fashion, it rears itself 
hygienically above the real world and 
looks down absently upon the way 
men and nations torment themselves 
in a graceless struggle for something 
called wealth, something called po- 
sition, something called prestige. The 
old copybook maxims are wrong when 
they preach against reverie or against 
staring blankly into space. Although 
they may net nothing in cash, al- 
though they may build no one a home 
with glistening new chromium gad- 
gets, reveries and blank stares may 
very well be good for the soul. At 
least, they may serve to underscore 
what a phrase-maker once said: we 
know the price of everything and the 
value of nothing, 

The ivory tower is not to be de- 
plored. Homilies about keeping one’s 
feet on the ground, about keeping one’s 
head out of the clouds, can be over- 
done. In this intensely pragmatic 
world, we are perhaps keeping our 
feet too much on the ground, our eyes 
bent too much earthward. In an age 
of stored-away ideals, we have strange 
ideas of value, queer standards of 
political and social morality among 
men and nations. At such a time, cer- 
tainly, idealism is not to be blamed; 
what is to be blamed is the lack of it. 

Actually, the ivory tower is more 
than an escape mechanism for people 
who are tired of such things as war 
talk, political hurly-burly, economic 
strife and social unrest. If more men 
visited it, if more men were less in- 
clined to put idealism in storage, some 
of the idealism might work, given only 
half a chance. But, in a practical- 
minded world, all this probably must 
be put down as a dreamy-eyed vapor- 
ing. In that case, we must go back 
to the question the reader asked us in 
the beginning, giving this as our 
answer: They must print so much 
about war, so much about the sen- 
sational, because that is all they can 
harvest from their hard-minded ma- 
terialism. There are other things, 
pleasanter things, but they are scarce- 
ly more important than lollipop pickets 
and loop-the-loop love. For brief and 
refreshing periods of flight from the 
hullaballo, there are always the 
movies, the judicious day-dream, and 
one’s private ivory tower. 
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In an advance interview in Detroit 
before his 75th birthday last week, 
auto manufacturer HENRY FORD 
mused: “Success, what is success? 
And how does one measure it? I be- 
lieve that success is a state of mind.” 


- 





On his ranch near Newhall, Cal., 
WILLIAM S. HART, stern-faced, two- 
gun hero of old-time western films, 
announced that he was about to set up 
a monument over the grave of his 
horse, Fritz, who died last February 
at the age of 31. Bearing a plaque 
with the legend: “A Loyal Comrade,” 
the memorial will cost about $450. 
Said Hart: “That’s nothing. Id give 
both my shoes—with my feet in them 
—to have him back.” 

In a summer theater at Cohasset, 
Mass., SINCLAIR LEWIS, author and 
winner of the Nobel Prize in 1930, 
made his debut as a professional actor, 
appearing as the central figure in a 
dramatization of his own book: /f 
Can’t Happen Here. After her novel- 
ist husband had taken seven curtain 
calls, newspaper columnist DOROTHY 
THOMPSON chuckled: “I think it’s 
cute.” 

Denying in a Hollywood court thal 
she could have scratched a theater- 
goer for shooting pictures of her while 
she performed her balloon dance in 
the nude, SALLY RAND explained: 
“On account of my balloon, I must 
keep my nails clipped almost to the 
quick. I can’t have them tearing the 
balloon.” 

Daughter of the white Rajah and 
Ranee of Sarawak, Borneo, VALERIE 
BROOKE became estranged from her 
parerts when she married common- 
born wrestler BOB GREGORY. In 
Los Angeles, she announced that she 
would become a mother “though I sup- 
pose it won’t make any difference to 
my family. I wasn’t one to stay at 
home until a marriage with some 
moth-eaten duke was _ arranged.” 
Angry because the Rajah denied that 
Mrs. Gregory had any right to the title 
of “princess,” Gregory asked: “If she 
isn’t a princess, what does that make 
the Rajah?” 

In Ponce, Puerto Rico, Major Gen- 
eral BLANTON WINSHIP, governor 
of Puerto Rico, stood on a balcony of 
City Hall, reviewing a parade held to 
mark the 40th anniversary of Ameri- 
can occupation of the island. Five 
armed men, members of the National- 
ist party which wants independence 
for Puerto Rico, fired at the gathering 
and at the governor. One assailant 
was shot and killed by police; the 
others were captured. Three promi- 
nent island officials and 25 other per- 
sons were wounded; a colonel leading 
the Puerto Rican National Guard in 
the parade was killed. When the firing 
ceased, Winship’s first remark was 
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Winship: “What Damn Poor Shots” 


“What damn poor shots they are!” 
Unharmed, he then read his prepared 
speech: “I know that all you Puerto 





Free for Asthma 


During Summer © 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful oot is impos- 

sible because of the struggle to breathe; if you "ret 


| the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t 


to send at. once to the Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 


| suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 


eouraged, do not abandon hope but. send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nething. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 269-C Frontier 

462 Niagara &t., Buffalo, N. 
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Ricans love the United States .. .” 
eee" SKIN TROUBLE 


CAA— 


(Continued from page 3) 


that need had grown clearer and 
clearer as time went on. 
TROUBLED DECADE: In the years 


just following the World war, civil | 


aviation in America struggled through 


an almost unnoticed childhood. Dur- | 
ing the conflict, the United States had 


built nearly 17,000 planes and taught 
some 10,000 men to fly. Until about 
1925, most of the flying in this country 
was carried on by those men in those 
machines. The Post Office was flying 
mail over a few routes in its own 
planes, and some young airline com- 
panies had been organized. But for 
the most part, aviation was dominated 
by the hundreds of individual flyers 
who toured the nation by plane to 
stage exhibitions, give flying instruc- 
tion, or rent their services to those 
seeking quick transportation. 

About 1925, civil aviation, as distinct 
from military aviation, began to be 
recognized as an imdustry in its own 
right. War-time equipment was be- 
coming obsolete, and the production of 
parts and planes was on the increase. 
The exploits of Lindbergh and other 
pioneers focused public attenfion on 
the air and helped produce the private 
investment necessary for the indus- 
try’s development. By the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, the Federal govern- 
ment created the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in the Department of Commerce, 
and the aeronautics industry thereup- 
on became a tangible economic entity. 

The years that followed brought 
rapid but troubled growth. In 1926, 
private planes carried 800,000 pounds 
of U. S. mail over 14 domestic routes; 
last year they carried more than 20,- 
000,000 pounds over 70 domestic and 
15 foreign routes. In 1926, 5,782 pay- 
ing passengers traveled by air; last 
year the total exceeded 1,200,000. In 
1926, freight transported via the clouds 
amounted to 3,555 pounds; last year it 
was nearly 10,000,000 pounds. 


(Continued on nert page) 
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IO DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up 

e only handle High Prete a Soule Vision and 
pousiet VISION or BIFOCAL 
toric lenses ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 88-N 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Ill. 





Sele. 


Prive ITCHING SKIN Quickly 
Even the most stu eeibern Aching of etesian, Uictches, 
other externall 


pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and ly 
caused skin eru upton, to , anti- 
liquid DB. .~ D. PTION. Easy to use. 
stainless. Soothes the 


tation and ly stops yr nes ag itching. 
A dee wrial bottle at all ores, proves it—or 
your money back, Ask for D “D. PRESCRIPTION. 





Relieve 


Rheumatism: 


To relieve the sevtaring poe of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, . Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


ARK- 
FREE jet Treatment For 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “‘I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors aJl told me 


and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von’s Tablets, 
I weigh 171 —, can eat 
almost an: and feel 
perfectly well.”’ rere you suf- 
fer from indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating 
or any other stomach trouble induced by oan 7 
acidity, you, St should receive quick relief. Send at 
—~ for FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. 





A free Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 127-F 
oS (irra... Bidg., Phila Philadelphia, Pa. 










SAVE $10 TO $60 


You can be perfectly fitted with fine, 
natural, looking teeth b: mail—at tre- 
mendous savings! 60 DAYS TRIAL. 
If not entirely satisfied, we refund 
A money. WRITE TODAY FOR 

EE IMPRESSION MATERIAL, 
instructions and price list. TERMS IF DESIRED. 


ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
222-A Heuer Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 


DILFS 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectal a where I have ney 

treated thousands of cases. Write m 
today for Free Trial Offer. No fochligntion. pv hme 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk . Kansas City, Mo. 
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Despite this phenomenal growth, 
however, and although aircraft manu- 
facture has been a financial success, 
the business of air transportation has 
been operating at a loss. The $37,000,- 
000 taken in by all companies last year 
still left the industry with a heavy 
deficit. The current market value of 
air transport securities, which repre- 
sent an original private investment of 
$120,000,000, is about $40,000,000. 

A major cause of last year’s deficit 
was the lack of unified control and of 
a long-range planning. Such control 
as existed was scattered through vari- 
ous Federal departments—the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, the Post Office De- 
partment, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, No agency had any- 
thing to say about airplane passenger 
or freight rates and other trade prac- 
tices. The net result was fiercely de- 
structive competition, rate wars and 
great economic waste. 

NEW HOPE: Such conditions led 
aviation men some years ago to urge 
coordinated Federal regulation. In 
contrast to the bitter opposition with 
which railroad men greeted the birth 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1887, the CAA has been warm- 
ly welcomed by air men, They view 
it as a new hope for their lusty but 
bedeviled industry. 

Before it was established, however, 
those interested warned that the suc- 
cess of the experiment depended large- 
ly on the caliber of the men named by 
the President to the new agency. Two 
widely expressed fears were that the 
appointments would be political, or 
that those favored would be prejudiced 
in favor of the larger airlines. 

When the appointments were an- 
nounced, however, little could be 
found in them to justify either mis- 
giving. The two most vital offices 
went to a Republican and a govern- 
ment career man, neither of whom 
had ever had any official connection 
with an airline. Edward J. Noble, 
the CAA’s first chairman, is the 56- 
year-old manufacturer of the famous 
candy “Life Savers” and a self-styled 
“liberal Republican.” An amateur 
aviation enthusiast, he was one of the 
first Americans to own an autogyro 
and was a heavy investor in airplane 
stocks. Clinton J. Hester, whose job 
as CAA director will be as important 
as that of Chairman Noble, was as- 
sistant general counsel to the Treas- 
ury Department under civil service 
status. Forty-three years old, his sole 
former experience in aviation was the 
major part he played in drafting the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Most of the 
other appointees were similarly un- 
known to the aeronautical industry. 

With fears of politics and prejudice 
thus largely discounted, some airmen 
found still another flaw in the Au- 
thority’s composition—that most of 
those named knew little or nothing 
about flying and its problems. Speak- 
ing for this group, S. Paul Johnston, 
editor of Aviation Magazine, declared 
that “what aviation knowledge can be 
found in the commission rattles around 
like a peanut in a pint pot.” For the 
most part, however, the air industry 


Pathfinder 
was inclined to accept the new offi- 


cials as capable, non-partisan men who 
could do a good job. 


BIG JOB: Good or bad, the job the 
Authority was to do seemed bound to 
be big. Absorbing all aviation func- 
tions formerly exercised by other gov- 
ernmental agencies when it begins 
operations August 23, the CAA will 
add to them still other powers and 
duties formerly possessed by no one. 
For the 21 air transport companies 
now in operation, it will prescribe 
rates, establish operating regulations 
and allot air routes. For some 80 
manufacturers of aircraft and air- 
craft parts, it will check the dependa- 
bility of machinery and issue certifi- 
cates of air-worthiness. More than 
9,000 private planes and 17,000 private 
pilots will all be subject to CAA 
licensing and control. 

Chief among the many problems al- 
ready pressing for solution by the 
new agency are such as these: 

Airports: Although the 2,364 air- 
ports in the nation represent an in- 
vestment of over $300,000,000 (more 
than the investment in all other phases 
of aeronautics combined), the airport 
problem is becoming steadily more 
acute. Haphazard local building, with- 
out regard for future plane develop- 
ment, has resulted in making many 
fields almost useless for commercial 
purposes. Thus, only 715 airports are 
even partially lighted. Unofficial sur- 
veys have indicated that only a hand- 
ful of existing fields could accommo- 
date the huge air liners contemplated 
for the immediate future. 


Mail: Heretofore, control of air 
mail contracts has been vested in the 
Post Office Department, which leased 
routes to the lowest bidder. Under 
this system, competing lines have reck- 
lessly submitted bids far below the 
actual cost of mail transportation in 
efforts to pre-empt select routes and 
in the hope of eventually forcing a 
“fair return” from the government. 
Henceforth, it will be the business 
of the CAA to lease air mail con- 
tracts, not to the lowest bidder, but 
on the basis of efficient service and 
economic common sense. 

Rates: Cut-throat competition in 
passenger and freight rates has long 
plagued air transport. Competitive 
rate slashes were a large factor in 
the industry’s 1937 deficit. Just as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at- 
tempts to settle “fair and reasonable” 
rates for the railroads, so the CAA 
will seek to establish charges for air 
commerce that are in the public in- 
interest, while not disastrous to the 
industry itself. 

Such were some of the major prob- 
lems of aviation with which the CAA 
last week was preparing to cope. 
What its success would be, no one 
could say. But what no one could 
deny was that creation of the new 
authority indicated realization of the 
almost fabulous potentialities of air 
travel and marked a far step toward 
the day when man will fly though the 
air with as little concern as he now 
travels over the land and sea. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


CARD BOX ASSORTMENT selling like 
wild fire. People who have never soid a thing in 
their lives are reaping harvests with our sensational 
= Folder Champion Assortment. Cost 50 cents. Sell- 
for $1.00. Also amazing etchings, gift wrappings, 
religious, humorous and every assortments. Write 
today. Samples on ver Swan Studios, 
320 Fifth Avenue, Department 73, New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Quick profits. 








Christmas C. 

Sample Offer. Chilton Greetings, 179 Lincoln, Dept. 
20-B, Boston, ye 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted Folders, name 

imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples Free. Dun- 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. 
; AGENTS WANTED (FEMALE) 
a Housewife to try - 4 

Food Products, without. a. + Sine and 

neighbors what they want. Make good money. 
box += size — Pree. Write Blair, Dept. 


71-Z, 
Seas OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY OLD GOLD, full or spare time. 
pleasant, profitable. Limited — —! responsible 
representatives acce . Box 591i 
COMPOSERS 


WANTED for immediate con- 
sideration. Send to umbien Music Pub- 


lishers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 

ELECTRIC RAZORS 
DRY ELECTRIC SHAVER only $3.98, guaranteed. 
PR ~ Sales, 520 First National Bank, Spring- 
e io. 
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FEMALE HELP WANTED 


IP YOU AGREE to show your friends, I will send 

you actual sample Snag-Proofed silk hosiery and 
show you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mills, Dept. J-44, Indianapolis. 


HELP WANTED 


M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, reising YY — 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
haps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. U ted, 


3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 274, Chicago. 
MEDICAL 


NO MORE RHEUMATISM—Free s 
Evans Com 312. E. Marke 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—wWrite for New Free Book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Retord of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6986 Adams Buildi Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL ADVICE 


YOUNG PEOPLE: Write us your problems. We can 

help you. Confidential. Free. Send sta ad- 
dressed envelope to Alfred Ernest, Dept. C, x 273, 
Morro Bay, California. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
_ neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. ubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 








le, any sufferer. 
ouisville, Ky. 











PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 

iy each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
owa 

SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 

Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5i, 

Janesville, Wisconsin. 

YOU'VE TRIED THE CHEAPEST Now Try the Best. 
Roll Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 30c. Best 

Photo Service, 2441 N. Ridgeway, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 

print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 

quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 

Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 

3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 

ice, Ottawa, Kas. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, 

Maywood, Tilinois. 

~~ t gg ot 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 

coupon. illard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 

land eights, Ohio. 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. (cS “ 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full ane. = experienced so state. Address: 
r on. 


SILK HOSE FOR SALE 


LADIES’ SILK HOSE—65 prs. $1.00—imperfects— 
Guaranteed—Bullock’s, Route 9, Charlotte. N. C. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
9 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

















16 reprints 25c. Rex 

















for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C50 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Brain Teaser 


For this week’s problem brain 
teaserites are indebted to G. W. Law- 
rence of Hutchinson, Kansas: George, 
Jimmie and Robert are assigned the 
task of picking a peach tree in their 
yard. George picks three-ninths of all 
the peaches on the tree, Jimmie picks 
three-tenths of them, and Robert three- 
elevenths, each putting the peaches he 
picks in his basket. In the meantime, 
each boy eats 11 peaches and a neigh- 
bor picks a basketful, for which he 
gives them $1, valuing the peaches at 
20 cents a dozen. How many peaches 
were there on the tree when the boys 
began picking? Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The pack- 
ed bag will weigh 40 pounds. 
rr 


Smiles 


Mother—Which one of you children 
ate the grapes I had in the refrigera- 
tor? There’s no use denying it, be- 
cause I saw the skins and seeds on 
the floor. 

Janey—It wasn’t me, mother, ’cos 
I ate skins, seeds and all. 


Marcellus—Whaffo’ yo’ 
unnecessary, Mose? 
Mose—Ah feels like a dumb owl. 
Marcellus—Reveal yo’ meanin’, man. 
Mose—Oh, Ah jes’ don’t give a hoot. 


lookin’ so 


Stasia—Ninety-nine women out of 
100 are naturally generous. 

Polyxeni—Yes, where one woman 
will keep a secret, 99 will give it away. 


Frank—Did the noise we made when 
I brought you home so late last night 
worry your folks? 

Eleanor—Oh, no! It was the silence. 

Harefoot—Does your girl know 
much about automobiles? 

Alford—No! She asked me if I cool- 
ed my car by stripping the gears. 

Boogy—Why do you have 
socks on wrong side out? 

Woogy—My feet were hot and I 
turned the hose on them. 


your 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 

offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


SONG WRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on request 
Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, oronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem n today for immedi- 
ate a. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Buildi Chicago. 
_ TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES LISTED. Write us, 
stating your qualifications fully. Central Registry, 
393, Wichita, Kans. 


TEACHERS VACANCIES REPORTED DAILY. Write 
us your —— fully. Teachers Exchange, 
209, Kansas City, Mo 








TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds oem $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel. Kentuc 


TRUCK AND AUTO PARTS 


SAVE HALF! Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 
auto rts. All parts—all models, makes. Catalog 
Tree. neral Auto, 7008-AM CottageGrove, Chicago. 
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HELP | 
15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


To Flush out Acids and Other 
Poisonous Waste 
Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 Miles of tiny 
tubes or filters wie help to purify the blood and 
ast people pass about 5 giats a 
waste. 


on A. 
went or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
ye ae oe 

excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional may be the be- 


caning, of neeeas e, rheumatic pains, leg 
pains, of and energy, getting Ne, nigh 
zziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your d 


used successfully by millions - tte. They 
give relief and will help the 15 Miles of kidne 





ml fee 





Se ee waste from your 
No JOKE Jo Be DEAF 






—Every deaf Person knows 

Fr nek vg why eet I 

deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 







rtifictal Kar Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavil 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincase of strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Can be wornin 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Also namesof 
grateful patrons in your netghborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New sereey. 


CALCIUM Bits STRONG ae 








ich Wasure pieces 
ee ae 

LrerctivE 
enyants sos 


the fisst bottle. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll : Uut 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ te 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the * world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
S takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 

to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938. c.P. inc. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest tion 
“The Inner steries of Rheumatism” ed 
and postpaid ipaid. Kadress the author today—HF. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-H St., Hallowell, Me, 
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...anod thats only part of the benefits in a 


SERVICE JOB! 


CIVIL 


Where else can you find the security ... 
and the benefits, such as retirement some 
day on a pension, sick leaves and vaca- 
tions with pay ... that you get when you 
qualify for a civil service job with the 
Government? 


Have you often wondered where you 
could find the ideal job .. . the job that 
paid well now and protected you later? 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky 
persons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


Why not? Because you don’t know how 
to go about getting one? Because you’re 


afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 
The Publishers Book Service makes it 
possible for you to find out exactly what 
you need to do to help land such a posi- 
tion—as railway mail- clerk, stenographer, 
letter carrier, postal, clerk, policeman, fire- 
man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- 
er, electrician, etc. How? Through the 
Civil Service Handbook—which you can 
get for the trifling sum of $1—through 
Publishers Book Service. 


Send for this illuminating Civil Service 
Handbook today. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 


“Handbook” Contains 


Complete Home Study Courses 


1000 Questions and Answers 


of previous exams 
30 actual tests with correct replies 
Where and how to apply 


Mistakes to avoid in 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 


geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


SEND IN 


THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid— 
a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W., A. Brooks 


Dept. 868 





